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PREFACE 



It is a well-known fact that in the long course of 
the history of the Church, there has never been 
a period when she was free from struggles. From 
the very day of her foundation till the present 
time she has been obliged to wage relentless war 
against internal and external foes. Her internal 
conflicts were brought about either by the failure 
of certain individuals to receive the complete 
body of her divine doctrine or by violations of the 
moral law over which she was appointed guardian. 
The two great moral evils at one time affecting 
the clergy were incontinency and simony. Eccle- 
siastical celibacy and its violations have been 
frequently and extensively written about; but it 
may be safely said that, up to the present day, 
simony has not received from historians the atten- 
tion which it deserves. Yet its history throws 
considerable light on the vast problem of the re- 
lations between Church and State, as well as on 
the causes of the moral degeneracy of some mem- 
bers of the clergy. We have thought that perhaps 
it might not be altogether useless to present in 
the following pages a history of simony from the 
beginning of Christianity till the death of Charle- 
magne. Our first intention was to bring the sub- 
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ject down to the time of Gregory VII. But the 
impossibility of handling in a work of this kind 
the wealth of existing material, became apparent 
in the course of the study and forced us to limit 
our scope. We have, therefore, devoted special 
attention to the period which concludes with the 
death of Gregory the Great (604), and brought 
down the history in a more concise form to the 
end of the reign of Charlemagne. As we go to 
press there comes into our hands a study of the 
same character. Unfortunately, however, it deals 
with a period considerably later than the limits 
imposed on the present writer. 1 

It is a pleasing duty for the author to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to the Very Reverend Doctor 
T. J. Shahan, Pro-Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, without whose aid, valuable 
suggestions and never-failing kindness, this work 
would not have been possible. 

Nicholas A. Webeb. 

Washington, D. C., February 2, 1909. 



1 Drehmann, Papst Leo IX und die Simonie. Ein Beitrag 
zur Untersuchung der Vorgeschichte des Investiturstreitea. 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1908.) 
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A HISTORY OF SIMONY 



INTRODUCTION 

SIMONY AS IT IS UNDERSTOOD TO-DAY; ITS 
TREATMENT IN THE PRESENT WORK 

The word simony is of late origin and acquired 
its present meaning by a gradual process. The 
first step towards its introduction was taken when 
the sale of supernatural favors for temporal ad- 
vantages was considered in relation with the sin 
of Simon Magus (Acts, viii, 18-24). Several of 
the fathers of the fourth century, as Basil, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Jerome, instituted such a 
comparison. 1 From this assertion of similarity 
in sin, it was but a step to the use of the adjective 
“ simoniacal,” which is found in Pelagius I 2 and 
is of such frequent occurrence in the correspond- 
ence of Gregory the Great. The noun “ simony ” 
came into use at a still later date. 

As to the thing itself for which simony stands, 
it is found in the very beginning of the Christian 
religion and, to a considerable extent, even in 

‘See below, pp. 57, 58, 59, 63 and also p. 64, where the 
thirtieth canon of the Apostles is given. 

a Lib. Pont . i, 303, ed. Duchesne. 

1 
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pre-Christian times. But before we enter upon 
any historical discussion, a brief exposition of 
simony as it is understood to-day seems necessary. 
In this matter modem writers usually adopt the 
definition of Thomas Aquinas ; 3 “ A deliberate 
design of selling or buying for a temporal price, 
such things as are spiritual or annexed unto 
spirituals.” To this definition, however, there 
are serious objections, already pointed out by 
Leinz . 4 In the first place it speaks only of pur- 
chase and sale, whereas any contract, any legally 
binding transaction, in which an exchange of the 
above-specified objects takes place, suffices to con- 
stitute the sin of simony. Secondly, the term 
“ spiritual ” is too comprehensive to be used here ; 
for there can be question only of a certain class 
of spiritual things. The natural knowledge of the 
human mind is undoubtedly spiritual; yet it has 
absolutely nothing to do with simony. Only such 
spiritual objects as are conducive to the eternal 
happiness of the soul, or in some way connected 
with it, come under consideration. In general 
language it is, of course, permissible to use the 
term spiritual in this restricted sense; but it is 

* Summa Theol. nda, ndae, Quaest. 100, a. 1. “ Studiosa 
voluntas emendi vel vendendi aliquid spirituale, vel 
spirituali annexum [pretio temporali] 

4 Die Simonie (Freiburg, 1902), 40-41. Also Archiv fur 
Kath. KircKenrecht (1897), lxxvh, 267-72. 
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out of place in a definition. The word super- 
natural should be substituted for the word 
spiritual; for, although everything supernatural 
is also spiritual, the reverse is not true. With 
regard to the extent of the definition, we may for 
the moment overlook the fact that it does not 
include that class of simony having its origin in 
merely ecclesiastical law (simonia juris ecclesi- 
astici), this being a variable and accidental ampli- 
fication of the term. 

From the preceding considerations we are led 
to define simony : “ The intended or real exchange 
of a supernatural good, or a natural good annexed 
thereto, for something that is temporal.” Three 
elements may here be distinguished : 1. The super- 
natural object; 2. The temporal price; 3. The 
idea of exchange. The existence of a deliberate 
intention to make an exchange of a supernatural 
good for a natural suffices for the commission of 
simony; for this sin, like every other, may be 
committed merely internally. Its very nature, 
however, usually leads to an external expression 
of the intention and so much so that some writers 
use the word simony only where there has been 
such an expression. As the Church does not 
judge of interior dispositions, it is certain that 
ecclesiastical penalties are incurred <tnly by some 
outward manifestation. The giving of one thing 
as the* price of another is not an indispensable 
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requisite for the existence of simony; it suffices 
that the determining motive of the action of one 
party be to obtain compensation from the other . 5 
But this should not be taken to mean that simony 
is committed by one who, in the hope of obtaining 
through gratitude an ecclesiastical benefice or such 
like favor, obliges his ecclesiastical superior in a 
temporal fashion. 

The temporal price is commonly distinguished, 
according to Canon Law 6 into the " Munus a 
manu, munus a lingua and munus ab obsequio” 
The “ munus a manu ” comprises not only money, 
but also all movable or immovable property and 
all rights appreciable in monetary value. The 
“Munus a lingua” includes oral commendation, 
public expressions of approval, moral support in 
high places; for example, the appointment to a 
benefice with the understanding that in influential 
circles the appointee will speak favorably of the 
person to whom he owes his office. The demon- 
stration of undue subjection and the rendering of 
services not due to a person, with the intention 
of obtaining compensation, are expressed in the 
“ munus ab obsequio ” 

By the supernatural object which is estimated 

8 See the condemned proposition of Innocent XI on this 
point, Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 10th ed. (Frei- 
burg, 1008), no. 1195. 

•c. 114, C. 1. q. 1. 
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at temporal value, we understand not only sancti- 
fying grace, but whatever directly procures the 
eternal welfare of the soul, e. g., the Sacraments, 
the Sacramentals. Moreover, there are things 
which, although natural in themselves, are, when 
considered in the concrete, intimately and insepa- 
rably connected with the supernatural, such as 
ecclesiastical benefices and the right of patronage. 
To sell them is simoniacal. 

• Simony as thus far described is prohibited by 
natural and positive divine law. The Church in 
her legislation went beyond these prohibitions, and 
as a consequence we now have simony of mere 
ecclesiastical law ( simonia juris ecclesiastici ). 
For, according to the more probable theological 
opinion, the ecclesiastical authority has the right 
to proscribe as simoniacal, morally indifferent ac- 
tions, because of the simoniacal danger which they 
present. In this manner, the exchange of an ob- 
ject partly supernatural for another of the same 
nature is simoniacal to-day, as is also any arrange- 
ment respecting the same things entered into in 
a way contrary to the canons and intended to 
impose reciprocal obligations. Thus, to cite only 
one instance, the exchange of one benefice for 
another by private authority is simoniacal, although 
it is a transaction in things of the same character . 7 

* cc. 5 and 7. De Rerum permutatione, m, 19. 
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Both natural and ecclesiastical simony may be 
divided into mental, conventional, and real (simo- 
nia mentalis, conventionalis, et realis). Mental 
simony is characterized either by the absence of all 
outward expression or, according to others, by the 
lack of approval on the part of the person to whom 
the proposal is made . 8 In conventional simony an 
expressed or tacit agreement is entered upon. It 
is subdivided into merely conventional, where 
neither party has fulfilled any of the terms of the 
agreement, and into mixed conventional, in which 
one party has at least partly complied with the 
assumed obligations. To the latter subdivision 
may be referred what has been aptly termed con- 
fidential simony ( simonia confidentiality in which 
an ecclesiastical benefice is procured for a certain 
person with the agreement that, later he will either 
resign in favor of the one who procured him the 
benefice or divide with him the revenues. When 
the stipulations of the mutual agreement have 
been either partly or completely carried out by 
both parties, we have what is called real simony. 

If we now inquire into the gravity of the simon- 
iacal sin, we must carefully distinguish between 
what is simoniacal by Natural Law and what has 

•Gtenioot, Theologiae moralis Institutiones, 6th ed. (Lou- 
vain, 1905), i, 265; Santi-Leitner, Praelectiones Juris Ca- 
nonist, 4th ed. (Ratisbon, 1905), Lib. v, 13-14. His treat- 
ment of simony runs from pp. 10-49. 
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become such through ecclesiastical legislation. If 
the Natural Law and consequently the positive 
Divine Law has been violated, the sin, objectively 
considered, is mortal in every instance ( mortalis 
ex toto genere suo). Only the absence of the sub- 
jective dispositions required for grievous sin can 
transform the transgression into a venial one. 
The reason for this is found in the existence of 
a sacrilegious depreciation of things pertaining 
to the supernatural order. Laws merely eccles- 
iastical bearing on this point do not all, and under 
all circumstances, impose a grave obligation. The 
presumption is that the church authority did not 
intend the law to be grievously binding in small 
details. An ecclesiastical prohibition of simony 
in vigor during one period may even be completely 
abolished during another. It is certain that the 
ecclesiastic may accept an offering for his spiritual 
ministrations and equally as certain that he cannot 
accept or exact anything in payment for them. 
But as far as the minister and even sacred things 
are concerned, the appearance or the danger of 
simony may or may not exist under certain given 
circumstances. The payment of pew-rent cannot 
at the present day be seriously impugned on the 
ground that it is simoniacal. Its equivalent, the 
payment for seats at the church door, is of more 
objectionable appearance because it resembles the 
payment of an admission fee. It may not be 
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irrelevant to note that the exaction of a compul- 
sory contribution at the church entrance from the 
faithful who wish to hear Mass on Sundays and 
Holy days was prohibited by the second 9 and 
third 10 Plenary Councils of Baltimore (1866, 
1884). 

Among the canonical penalties enacted against 
simony, the following may be mentioned: — The 
collation of a benefice is void, if, in obtaining it, 
the appointee either committed simony himself 
or, at least tacitly approved of its commission by 
a third party. 12 Should he have taken possession, 
he is bound to resign and restore all the revenues 
he received during his tenure. 12 Simply reserved 
excommunication is pronounced in the Constitu- 
tion “ Apostolicae Sedis ” (October 12, 1869) : 
1. Against persons guilty of real simony in 
any benefices and against their accomplices; 2. 
Against any persons, whatsoever their dignity, 
guilty of confidential simony in any benefices; 

3. Against such as are guilty of simony because 
of their venal admission into a Religious Order; 

4. Against all persons inferior to the bishops, who 

9 Deoreta Cono. Plenarii Balt. II, no. 397 (Baltimore, 
1808). 

* Deoreta Cono. Plenarii Balt. HI, no. 288 (Baltimore, 
1886). 

11 Extrav. c. 2, v. 1. Inter communes, De Simonia; c. 
23, De Simonia, v, 3. 

“c. 50. De Elect. I, 0. 
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derive gain (quaestum facientes) from indulgences 
and other spiritual graces; 5. Against those who 
collecting stipends for Masses, realize a profit on 
them by having the Masses celebrated in places 
where smaller stipends are usually given. 18 The 
last mentioned provision was supplemented by sub- 
sequent decrees of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council. The decree “ Vigilanti,” 14 of the 25th 
of May, 1893, laid booksellers under the obliga- 
tion not to accept Mass-stipends, the Masses to 
be assigned to priests who would receive payment 
only in books or in subscriptions to periodicals. 
The decree “ Ut Debita,” 15 published on the 
11th of May, 1904, prohibited the arrangements 
sometimes proposed by the guardians of shrines, 
according to which they agree to apply a part of 
the offering of the faithful for Masses and the 
remainder for other pious purposes. The penal- 
ties incurred by offenders against the latter enact- 
ments are: a. For persons in Sacred Orders, sus- 
pension ipso facto from their functions; b. Ina- 
bility to receive higher orders for clerics not yet 
raised to the priesthood; c. Excommunication of 
pronounced sentence (latae sententiae) for laymen. 

In thus outlining the meaning of the word 

™Apo8t. Sedis, n Class, nos. 8-12. 

* Acta Sanctae Bedis, xxvi, 66-60. 

* Acta 8 . Sedis, xxxvi, 672-76; See also the Letter “ Re- 
centi Decreto” of the 22d May, 1007, ibid. XL, 844-46. 
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simony at the present day, it was not the author’s 
intention to lay down a hard and fast rule which 
should be his sole guide in the selection of the 
facts and laws to be included in this history. As 
is evident from what has already been said, there 
are two distinct elements in simony: one perma- 
nent, the other variable. Some actions are simoni- 
acal in themselves, by their very nature; others 
become so in consequence of ecclesiastical prohi- 
bitions. The Church can evidently abrogate laws 
which she has framed in virtue of her own merely 
ecclesiastical authority. Historical circumstances, 
social conditions and public opinion may change 
from one period to another. As a result, certain 
actions and practices which are prohibited at one 
epoch as involving a danger or an appearance of 
simony, may become perfectly lawful with the 
change in time and environment and the conse- 
quent modification in legislation. 

Such variations in the policy of the Church, far 
from detracting from the holiness of her laws 
and institutions, are but proofs of her vitality and 
power of adaptability. In shaping her legislation 
concerning simony to meet the needs and exigen- 
cies of the time, she judiciously and securely 
steered her course between two apparently con- 
flicting duties devolving upon her: the necessity 
of safeguarding the high dignity of her super- 
natural treasures and that of assuring an honest 
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livelihood to her ministers. If, therefore, certain 
practices obtain at the present day which in former 
times were viewed as simoniacal and hence pro- 
hibited, it does not necessarily follow that their 
present existence is open to censure. The recep- 
tion of a donation by the sacred minister on 
occasion of the performance of certain ecclesiasti- 
cal functions was frequently prohibited during 
the first eight centuries: yet it cannot be claimed 
that the laws then enacted in this regard should 
be enforced indiscriminately and universally in 
our own time. Although it was the law in the 
early ecclesiastical history of Spain not to accept 
any emolument at the administration of baptism, 
it would be unjustifiable to censure the contrary 
practice at present very generally prevalent. 
Likewise the enactments prohibiting the accept- 
ance of money for places of burial, distribution 
of hoi y chrism and the drawing up of the charters 
conferring the pallium seem to have fallen into 
desuetude. 

Mention is also made of some events and laws 
which, at first glance, do not always appear to 
have been directly connected with simony even 
during the period covered by the work. To this 
class may perhaps be referred the payment of a 
sum of money to the emperors for their confirma- 
tion of the newly elected pope, and the presentation 
of gifts to kings for their confirmation of bishops- 
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elect. But the practices just mentioned certainly 
involved a danger of simony, and writers con- 
temporary with the events usually speak disap- 
provingly at least of the offer of presents to kings 
on the occasion of episcopal appointments. As to 
legislation, it must be observed that some enact- 
ments, though not anti-simoniacal in their wording, 
nevertheless indirectly made for the suppression 
of simony and were framed with a view to its 
eradication. Of this sort was, e. g., the law pro- 
hibiting the alienation of church property. It 
will easily be perceived how this law operated, 
if it is remembered that some bishops used the 
funds of the church treasury to redeem their 
promises of reward to those who had supported 
their candidacy. Summing up these remarks re- 
specting the treatment of the subject, we may say 
that we have sometimes included in this study 
what is only remotely connected with simony, but 
yet facilitates the correct appreciation of persons 
and things spoken of in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I 



SIMONY FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE EDICT 
OF MILAN (313) 

The close connection between the supernatural and the 
natural order — Simony contrary to the Natural Law 
— Judas sells Our Lord — Existence and identification 
of Simon Magus — His work in Samaria and his 
attempt to buy the Apostolic power — The condemna- 
tion of simony and its influence on subsequent times — 
Other causes of the infrequency of simony during this 
period — Tertullian’s comparison of the venality of 
the pagan and the integrity of the Christian religion — 
Eusebius’ description of the state of the Church — 
Paul of Samosata profits by his episcopal position to 
enrich himself — The origin of Donatism. 

The close connection existing between the super- 
natural and the natural order and the consequent 
difficulty of drawing a line of demarcation be- 
tween the two, was a cause of great conflicts in 
every period of Ecclesiastical History. The fail- 
ure of the state authority in imperial Rome to 
distinguish between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
power led to the violent persecutions that mark 
the beginnings of Christianity. Less bloody but 
not less bitter conflicts followed. Even after their 
conversion to the Christian faith, the Roman em- 
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perors, conscious of the great civil power at their 
command, too frequently insisted with great obsti- 
nacy upon governing not only the empire, but also 
the Church. The papal bestowal of the imperial 
title on Teutonic rulers (800) led eventually to 
the momentous struggle between the Papacy and 
the Empire, which opened with the Investiture 
contest and ended in the ruin of the great House 
of the Hohenstaufen. Later the consolidation of 
the French royal power brought with it exorbitant 
pretensions of the civil authority to supremacy in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Numerous more recent ex- 
amples of civil prepotency in this province, it is 
unnecessary to quote. Under various forms it is 
the problem ever-recurring and practically ever- 
unsolved, of the relations between Church and 
State. These relations constitute but one of the 
issues involved in the great question of the intimate 
co-existence of the temporal and the spiritual 
order. They may be the most universal and im- 
portant part of the question; they are not the only 
one. That difficulties should arise on this point 
is readily understood; this emperor or that king 
may have had an exaggerated idea of his exalted 
temporal dignity and its inherent rights. Such 
an error, when followed up in practice, would 
naturally beget disastrous religious consequences. 
But it is somewhat surprising to behold the 
Church confronted with interior, domestic diffi- 
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